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The  United  States  Armed  Forces  currently  operate  with  varied  combat  tour  lengths.  The 
U.S.  Army  is  generally  on  a  one  year  deployment  cycle.  The  other  services  have  shorter 
combat  tour  lengths.  The  U.S.  Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  operate  on  a  four  to  seven  month 
deployment  cycle  and  have  for  many  years.  With  some  exceptions,  the  U.S.  Army  has  used  the 
one  year  deployment  cycle  for  most  of  its  combat  operations.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  recently  passed  a  measure  written  by  Congressman  Tanner  (Tennessee),  requiring  the 
Army  to  consider  shortening  the  length  of  deployments.  Senior  Army  leaders  have  expressed 
the  desire  to  shorten  deployments,  stating  that  a  six  or  nine  month  deployment  would  be 
preferable. 

This  paper  evaluates  three  strategic  policy  courses  of  action  (i.e.,  nine  month,  six  month 
or  four  month  combat  tours)  for  the  Army,  for  its  deployment  length  and  the  effects  on  Soldiers 
and  their  families.  It  will  address  the  core  question  of  what  are  the  effects  of  the  varied  combat 
tour  length  and  recommends  a  policy  change  to  six  month  combat  deployments. 


IS  THE  ONE  YEAR  COMBAT  DEPLOYMENT  RIGHT  FOR  THE  ARMY? 


It  is  common  knowledge  for  combat  tour  lengths,  across  the  United  States  (U.S.)  Military, 
to  vary  among  and  within  services,  to  a  significant  degree.  The  U.S.  Army  has  the  longest 
active  component  tour  length  of  one  year  “boots  on  the  ground”  or  BOG,  while  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  has  the  shortest  at  90  to  120  days.  While  each  military  service  varies  in  tour  lengths, 
inconsistencies  in  deployment  lengths  also  occur  within  individual  services.  Within  the  U.S. 
Army  today,  some  personnel  are  deploying  for  only  60-90  days,  while  others  for  six  months  and 
yet  others  for  one  year,  or  longer.  Why  does  this  matter?  It  matters  because  the  U.S.  military 
will  be  engaged  in  the  “Long  War”  for  many  years  to  come.  The  same  pool  of  deployable 
Soldiers  will  be  used  to  fight,  sustain  and  support  the  War  on  Terror  (WOT)  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Potentially,  the  adverse  effects  on  Soldier  and  family  morale  are  significant.  According 
to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Peter  Pace,  “specifically,  if  you  sit  around  a 
dining  facility  with  service  members  from  all  four  services,  they  all  have  different  tour  lengths... it 
may  compute  math  wise,  but  it  doesn’t  in  peoples’  minds  and  hearts... that’s  the  biggest  morale 
factor  that  I’m  aware  of  when  I  travel.”1  This  inconsistent  strategic  policy  is  in  need  of  review 
and  adjustment  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  WOT  and  alleviate  the  stress  on  U.S.  Army 
Soldiers  and  their  families.  Having  the  combat  deployment  lengths  standardized,  and  the 
burden  that  is  associated  with  those  deployments  minimized,  is  an  essential  requirement  for 
maintaining  a  combat  effective,  all  volunteer  U.S.  Army. 

Background 

There  are  three  preliminary  assumptions  that  must  be  provided  up  front  in  this  analysis: 
first,  that  the  nation  will  not  support  a  conscript  military  (draft),  unless  there  is  a  full  conventional 
war  with  a  peer  adversary.  Second,  the  “Long  War”,  which  is  the  U.S.  Army  term  for  the  WOT; 
will  continue  into  the  next  decade.  Finally,  a  draft  to  provide  an  expanded  force  pool  will  not 
occur  in  the  next  five  years. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  U.S.  Army  end-strength  and  available  fighting  forces  have 
steadily  dwindled.  In  the  1970s,  the  U.S.  Army  was  twice  the  size  of  the  force  we  have  in 
uniform  today,  with  over  2  million  men  and  women  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  1.36  million  in 
the  active-component.2  By  the  1990s  the  U.S.  Army  had  reduced  its  end-strength  by  500,000 
Soldiers,  to  732,000.  Throughout  the  1990s,  the  total  U.S.  Army  force  drew  down  to  a  meager 
482, 400. 3  The  active-component  today  is  less  than  40  percent  of  the  forces  available  in  1970. 
This  lack  of  strategic  depth,  compounded  by  an  exploding  mission  load,  precludes  poor 
employment  practices. 


Today,  U.S.  Army  Forces  are  deployed  to  120  countries  (including  active-component 
forces  stationed  overseas)  with  over  260,000  Soldiers  overseas  today.4  Furthermore,  since 
2001,  more  than  650,000  Soldiers  have  deployed  to  Afghanistan  or  Iraq,  including  over  170,000 
who  have  served  multiple  tours  to  either  or  both  countries.5  These  current  and  projected  future 
combat  deployment  trends  necessitate  that  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  nation’s  leaders,  develop  a 
combat  deployment  cycle  that  is  sustainable  within  resource  constraints  over  the  next  decade. 

The  strategic  implications  of  an  untenable  combat  deployment  cycle  are  extremely 

adverse  and  looming.  According  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  National  Military 

Strategic  Plan  for  the  War  on  Terrorism ,  the  long  term  war  on  terrorism  will  vary  in  degrees  of 

intensity  for  years:  “defeating  extremism  can  be  expected  to  require  decades  of  effort.”6  The 

National  Defense  Strategy  of  the  Untied  States  of  America  states  that: 

Comprehensive  defeat  of  terrorist  extremists  and  other  irregular  forces  may 
require  operations  over  long  periods,  and  using  many  elements  of  national 
power;  such  operations  may  require  changes  to  the  way  we  train,  equip  and 
employ  our  forces,  particularly  for  fighting  terrorists  and  insurgents  and 
conducting  stability  operations.”7  This  strategic  vision  goes  on  to  state:  “we  must 
plan  for... extended  stability  operations  involving  substantial  combat  and  requiring 
the  rapid  and  sustained  application  of  national... capabilities. 8 

More  recent  testimony  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  GEN  Peter  J.  Schoomaker, 
articulates  the  long  term  posture  he  is  calling  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  adopt  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  WOT.  He  stated,  “The  nation  must  begin  by  acknowledging  that  these  are 
increasingly  dangerous  times  and  realize  that  we  are  actually  closer  to  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  the  Long  War.”9  He  continues,  “the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
leads  me  to  conclude  we  are  on  a  new  long  term  plateau  of  high  operational  demand...”10 
These  policy  statements,  and  the  rationale  behind  them,  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Army’s 
requirement  to  generate  combat  forces  will  continue  well  into  the  next  decade.  This  in  turn 
requires  that  policy  makers  develop  strategic  options  to  meet  these  emerging  demands. 

At  the  heart  of  the  unsustainable  combat  deployment  rate  is  the  fact  that  the  existing 
forces  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  A  significant  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Army  will  take 
years  to  accomplish  and  will  not  immediately  affect  the  flow  of  forces  into  the  WOT.  The  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  M.  Gates,  announced  11  January  2007,  two  significant  changes  in 
the  availability  of  forces  in  support  of  the  WOT  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  The  first  is  a  recall 
of  Army  National  Guard  units  that  have  already  fought  in  Iraq  to  serve  second  tours,  reversing  a 
long  standing  policy  that  allowed  National  Guardsman  to  return  home  for  five  years  before  re¬ 
deploying.11  The  second  was  a  request  by  Secretary  Gates  for  the  President  to  authorize  the 
expansion  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  by  92,000  troops,  growing  the  U.S.  Army  by  65,000,  to 
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547,000  Soldiers  and  the  Marine  Corps  by  27,000,  to  202,000  Marines.12  GEN  Schoomaker 
stated  that,  “a  reduction  of  demand  for  forces  is  something  we  do  not  control,”  and  “to  grow  the 
active-component...,  optimistically,  we  could  add  6,000  to  7,000  Soldiers  a  year.”13  These  are 
seen  as  policy  reversals  for  President  Bush’s  administration  and  are  indicators  that  the  stress 
on  the  overall  available  troop  strength  is  becoming  unbearable  under  the  existing  policies. 
According  to  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  in  November,  2003,  these  changes  are 
essential  because  the  US  Army  did  not  have  enough  active-component  forces  to  simultaneously 
maintain  the  Iraq  Operation  at  its  current  size,  and  sustain  all  of  its  other  commitments.14 

The  Core  Problems  Associated  With  Extended  Combat  Deployments 

With  increasing  numbers  of  Soldiers  from  all  components  of  the  U.S.  Army  (i.e.,  Active, 
Guard  and  Reserve)  deploying  in  support  of  the  WOT,  the  long  term  effects  of  combat  tour 
length  inequality  are  only  now  beginning  to  surface.  Specifically,  the  effects  on  retention  for  the 
U.S.  Army  are  not  fully  known;  however,  one  comprehensive  study,  by  Wong  et  al,  examined 
the  effects  of  multiple  deployments  on  Soldier’s  intentions  to  stay  in  the  Army.15  In  the  study, 
their  findings  indicated  that  previously  deployed  Soldiers  are  more  inclined  to  leave  the  Army 
than  Soldiers  who  have  not  deployed.  More  recently,  high  OPTEMPO  has  been  attributed  to  an 
increased  difficulty  to  recruit  young  men  and  women.  The  active  duty  U.S.  Army  began  missing 
its  recruiting  goals  in  February  2005,  when  it  fell  short  of  its  monthly  goal  by  27  percent  for  the 
first  time  since  2000,  and  at  the  end  of  2005,  the  active  U.S.  Army  fell  6,627  recruits  short  of  its 
annual  goal  of  80, 000. 16  In  2006,  the  U.S.  Army  met  the  active  component  recruiting  goal; 
however,  the  number  of  moral  waivers  and  Category  IV  recruits  both  increased  significantly  in 
order  to  attain  the  goal. 

Intuitively,  one  may  conclude  that  varying  lengths  of  combat  duty  are  detrimental  to  the 
morale  of  the  Soldiers  and  their  family  members.  Currently,  the  average  U.S.  Marine  Corps  tour 
length  is  seven  months  and  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  ranges  from  four  to  six  months,  making 
the  variations  significant.  In  May,  2006,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  measure 
written  by  Tennessee  Congressman  John  Tanner  requiring  the  Army  to  consider  a  shift  from 
year  long  deployments  to  six  month  deployments.17  The  rationale  for  this  legislation  is  to 
improve  morale  of  Soldiers  and  alleviate  the  strain  placed  on  the  families  who  are  left  behind  for 
a  year,  or  more. 

The  human  dimension  of  the  problem  of  extended  combat  deployments  is  staggering. 
There  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  extended  operations  in  Iraqi  and  Afghanistan  could  mean 
that  many  individuals  can  expect  to  deploy  to  one  of  these  operations  on  a  yearly  basis.  With 
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the  recent  21,500  troop  level  “surge”  called  for  by  President  Bush,  10  January  2007,  the 
continued  commitment  and  growth  of  U.S.  Forces  in  support  of  the  Iraqi  operations  remains 
clear.  The  full  range  of  adverse  effects  on  troop  morale  and  military  family  life,  when  faced  with 
growing  deployment  rates,  lengthy  deployments,  increasing  PERSTEMPO  demands,  and 
repeated  exposure  to  combat  environments,  are  now  starting  to  strain  the  U.S.  Army. 

According  to  one  congressional  report,  “commanders  at  all  levels  [are]  reporting  that  Army 
families  are  becoming  increasingly  anxious,  even  angry,  about  current  and  future 
deployments.”18  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  many  Army  units  scheduled  to  deploy  to  Iraq 
in  2007  will  have  less  than  the  required  one  year  period  for  rest,  retraining  and  recuperation,  a 
process  known  as  “dwell  time”.  This  is  only  one  indicator  that  signals  that  the  U.S.  Army  is 
approaching  a  rate  of  deployment  that  cannot  be  sustained  without  breaking  the  force.  In  a 
recent  Army  Times  article,  Major  General  Richard  Formica,  the  Director  of  Force  Management 
(in  the  office  of  the  G-3)  stated  that  it  will  take  until  the  year  2013  to  attain  the  desired  “dwell 
time”  of  one  year  deployed  for  every  two  years  not  deployed  for  the  active  component  forces.19 

Indicators  of  Strain  on  the  U.S.  Army  Soldiers  and  Families 

Other,  less  tangible  indicators  of  the  strain  on  U.S.  Army  personnel  are  being  seen  as 
trends  over  the  past  five  years.  Since  9-1 1 ,  the  divorce  rate  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  has 
increased  significantly.  Notably,  between  the  attacks  of  9-11,  and  2004,  the  divorce  rates 
among  active  U.S.  Army  officers  tripled,  and  rates  among  Army  enlisted  Soldiers  grew  by  50 
percent  as  deployments  lengthened  and  the  frequency  of  deployments  increased.20  Family 
member  abuse  cases  are  on  the  rise,  and  reports  of  the  severity  of  military  domestic  violence 
are  increasing.  Prior  to  9-1 1 ,  about  35  to  50  cases  of  domestic  violence  were  reported  each 
month.21  Remarkably,  the  rate  of  domestic  violence  grew  to  approximately  143  cases  a  week  in 
2005,  a  twelve  fold  increase.  The  U.S.  Army  is  also  seeing  an  escalation  in  the  severity  of 
violence  in  the  more  recent  cases.22  There  are  some  studies  that  indicate  that  the  severity  of 
violence  escalates  commensurate  with  the  length  that  the  offender  is  deployed.  Additionally, 
the  number  of  reported  sexual  assaults  across  the  U.S.  Military  has  risen  dramatically  in  the 
past  year,  representing  a  40  percent  increase  across  the  Department  of  Defense.23  These 
trends  represent  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  the  all  volunteer  force  is  being  pushed  to,  and 
potentially  beyond  its  limits. 

A  recent  report  from  a  Mental  Health  Advisory  Team,  dispatched  from  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Multinational  Force  -  Iraq  and  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Command  reveals  many  of  the  same  adverse  indicators  for  mental  health  concerns  in 
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theater.  In  the  Key  Findings  section  of  the  report,  these  trends  were  noted:  deployment  length 
and  family  separation  were  the  top  two  non-combat  stressors  for  both  active  and  reserve 
component  Soldiers,  that  multiple  deployers  reported  significantly  higher  concerns  about  the 
length  of  deployments  and  those  with  multiple  deployments  had  greater  stress  on  families  due 
to  deployment  length  and  the  lack  of  time  between  deployments.24  In  the  report,  a  total  of  1,124 
Soldiers  from  nine  brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  located  at  13  forward  operating  bases  (FOBs) 
and  associated  units  throughout  Iraq  participated  in  this  in  depth  study.25  Observations  found  in 
this  report  included  these  notable  responses  to  the  question  from  first  time  deployers,  “what 
were  the  negative  aspects  of  the  deployment?”  That  the  Army  tour  length  was  much  too  long, 
[especially  since]  other  DoD  tours  are  shorter,  family  separation  and  months  without  a  day  off.26 
For  Soldiers  on  multiple  deployments  (at  least  two  Iraq  combat  tours  of  9-1 2  months)  the 
question  changed  slightly  to,  “how  was  this  deployment  worse?”  These  seasoned  Soldiers 
noted  that  they  experienced  increased  stress  on  families  and  that  they  did  not  have  enough  time 
with  families  between  deployments.27  Some  respondents  emphasized  that  they  were  worried 
that  the  increasing  deployments  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  divorces.28  These  findings  support 
with  emerging  evidence  how  the  multiple  and  lengthy  U.S.  Army  combat  deployments  are 
beginning  to  effect  the  Army  Soldier  and  his  family  in  an  adverse  and  potentially  lasting  manner. 

The  adverse  effect  of  multiple  combat  tours  is  another  strategic  implication  of  the  current 
combat  deployment  policy.  The  number  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  on  second,  third  and  even 
fourth  combat  tours  is  growing.  A  substantial  risk  for  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD) 
cases  throughout  the  U.S.  Army’s  ranks  is  increasing  at  a  proportional  rate.  According  to  a 
recent  U.S.  Army  mental  health  survey,  Soldiers  serving  with  repeated  Iraq  deployments  are  50 
percent  more  likely  than  those  with  one  tour  to  suffer  from  acute  combat  stress,  raising  their  risk 
of  PTSD.29  The  survey’s  findings  of  this  increased  risk  are  a  wake  up  call  for  senior  leaders 
throughout  the  military.  This  study  builds  on  earlier  U.S.  Army  studies  showing  that  up  to  30 
percent  of  troops  deployed  to  Iraq  suffer  from  depression,  anxiety  and  PTSD.  With  some 
Soldiers  spending  only  a  year  or  less  between  deployments,  those  suffering  from  these  mental 
health  issues  are  returning  to  combat  environment  while  still  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
adverse  physiological  effects  of  the  previous  combat  tour.  Soldiers  with  multiple  combat  tours 
reported  greater  concern  over  the  length  of  the  1 2  month  deployments  than  those  on  their  first 
tour  and  were  more  likely  to  give  lower  ratings  for  their  own  morale  and  that  of  their  units,  which 
55  percent  described  as  low.30 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that  of  the  individual  Soldier’s  fatigue.  The  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  drain  of  a  one  year  combat  tour  on  the  Soldier  and  the  family  is 
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tremendous.  The  majority  of  personnel  deployed  for  a  year  experience  a  great  deal  of  fatigue. 
This  may  be  caused  by  the  routine,  extended  duty  day  of  12  to  sometimes  20  hours  a  day,  for 
six  to  seven  days  a  week,  for  weeks  on  end.  It  may  be  a  combination  of  continuous  operations 
in  the  harsh  environment,  and  inability  of  the  Soldier  to  sleep  when  given  the  opportunity  to,  or  it 
may  be  caused  by  other  factors.  The  bottom  line  is,  when  Soldiers  return  on  rest  and 
recuperation  leave,  the  vast  majority  will  be  exhausted.  They  partially  recover,  and  then  must 
redeploy  into  theater  for  another  six  months.  The  family  members  at  home,  especially  the 
spouse,  are  subject  to  a  greater  demand  on  their  physical,  mental  and  emotional  reserves. 

They  too  will  have  a  greater  work  load,  to  include  the  lengthy  work  day,  imposed  by  the  absence 
of  their  spouse.  This  all  accumulates  and  builds  through  the  entire  365-plus  day  deployment. 
This  fatigue  alone  accounts  for  a  large  effort  in  the  re-integration  and  reunion  process  upon  the 
final  end-of-tour  redeployment  and  makes  the  Soldier  more  susceptible  to  poor  judgments  and 
misbehavior. 

U.S.  Army  Senior  Leadership  is  Aware  of  the  Problem 

It  is  evident  that  as  early  as  2004  the  U.S.  Army  leadership  began  considering  shorter 
combat  tour  lengths.  The  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  GEN  Richard  Cody,  said  “we  know  six 
months  is  about  right,  over  the  long  haul.”31  Additionally,  both  GEN  Peter  Schoomaker  and 
Army  Forces  Commanding  General,  Dan  K.  McNeill,  have  stated  publicly  that  six,  or  nine  month 
tours  of  duty  would  be  preferable.32  Yet,  among  some  U.S.  Army  leaders  there  remains  a  school 
of  thought  that  the  one  year  combat  tour  length  is  beneficial. 

A  recent  four  star  speaker  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College  stated  that  he  thought  that  the 
nature  of  the  current  conflict  and  our  enduring  relationships  with  the  indigenous  population, 
leaders  and  elites,  required  our  forces  to  remain  deployed  on  a  one  year  basis.  His  concern  for 
continuity  and  a  traditional  Muslim  cultural  norm  of  building  relationships  may  be  appropriate  for 
some  of  the  U.S.  Army;  however,  the  vast  majority  of  the  personnel  deployed  in  support  of  the 
current  combat  operations  have  little,  if  any,  interaction  with  local  populations,  Iraqi  or  Afghan 
provincial  and  national  leadership.  The  infantryman,  mechanic  and  truck  driver  all  come  to 
mind,  not  to  mention  thousands  of  other  Soldiers  who  serve  their  tours  in  a  forward  operating 
base  (FOB),  and  are  rarely  required  to  exit  it.  When  they  do,  they  have  a  specific  mission;  with 
little,  or  no  contact  with  the  indigenous  population  occurring.  A  one  year  deployment  for  these 
Soldiers  does  not  promote  or  facilitate  any  of  the  reasons  suggested  for  the  lengthy 
deployments. 
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Although  some  individuals  or  units  may  deploy  for  shorter  lengths  of  time  per  deployment, 
the  national  commitment  of  military  forces  will  continue  to  extend  into  the  distant  future.  A  long 
term  military  commitment  and  a  more  sustained  diplomatic  engagement  effort  appears  essential 
to  addressing  the  relationships  challenge;  however,  the  military  does  not  require  the  entire 
deployable  force  structure  for  the  extended  combat  tour  of  a  year,  or  more.  Selected  individuals 
or  specific  units  may  need  to  be  deployed  for  year  long  combat  tours  to  address  this 
requirement. 

U.S.  Military  Forces  Deployment  Timing,  Process  and  Procedures 

The  impact  of  a  deployment  goes  beyond  the  actual  BOG.  U.S.  Army  personnel,  whether 
assigned  to  a  deploying  unit,  or  deploying  as  an  individual  augmentee,  will  undoubtedly  spend 
additional  time  training,  processing  and  preparing  for  the  combat  deployment.  If  a  Soldier  is 
part  of  a  unit,  he  will  have  an  extensive  train  up,  to  include  a  mission  rehearsal  exercise  (MRE) 
conducted  at  a  training  center  and  additional  local  and  potentially  other  non  home-station 
exercises.  As  an  individual  augmentee,  a  mandatory  individual  training  and  deployment 
readiness  process  will  occur  at  a  CONUS  Replacement  Center  (CRC).  The  CRC  process  can 
add  three  to  six  weeks  to  a  deployment,  depending  on  the  individual’s  ability  to  meet  the 
readiness  requirements.  Although  the  Soldier  is  not  actually  deployed  to  a  combat  zone,  these 
days,  and  the  sometimes  lengthy  travel  times,  still  contribute  to  the  overall  PERSTEMPO  and 
the  time  separated  from  the  family. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  had  problems  with  extremely  high  PERSTEMPO  for  the  past  decade. 
A  way  to  monitor  PERSTEMPO  is  to  study  the  frequency  of  deployment  and  the  duration  of 
those  deployments  for  a  specified  period  of  time.  All  of  the  assigned  Soldiers  of  a  unit  are 
generally  subject  to  a  similar  PERSTEMPO  and  therefore  can  be  tracked  on  a  unit  deployment 
basis.  Determining  that  maximum  PERSTEMPO  threshold  has  been  difficult  given  the 
demands  placed  on  the  U.S.  Army  over  the  past  five  years.  Another  potential  method  of 
PERSTEMPO  control  is  to  track  the  days  a  deployable  Soldier  spends  in  a  unit,  in  relationship 
to  the  number  of  times  that  individual  actually  deploys.  Personnel  managers  could  limit  the 
number  of  assignments  to  deployable  units,  or  recommend  against  deploying  a  unit  with 
extraordinarily  high  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO).  Upon  reaching  a  Department  of  Defense, 
PERSTEMPO  threshold,  an  individual  Soldier  meeting  the  cut  off  criteria  would  be  transferred  to 
a  non-deploying  unit  or  duty  assignment.  This  PERSTEMPO  regulating  process  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s,  which  limits  the  amount  of  time  each  Sailor  spends  afloat,  or  deployed 
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abroad.  The  Navy  has  used  this  method  successfully  while  executing  a  six  months  “work  up”, 
then  six  months  afloat  or  deployed  and  finally,  six  months  of  shore  duty  for  the  typical  Sailor. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  took  drastic  steps  in  the  late  1990s  to  restructure  their  force  in  order  to 
gain  control  of  the  numerous  deployments  many  of  its  personnel  were  executing;  a  high 
percentage  of  these  deployments  were  on  short,  or  no  notice.  The  number  of  deployments 
made  by  individual  airman  in  a  given  period  of  time  was  not  being  tracked.  Consequently,  some 
personnel  with  “high  demand,  low  density”  specialties  and  skills  were  repeatedly  deployed  while 
other  personnel  did  not  deploy  at  all.33  This  same  problem  exists  with  U.S.  Army  low  density 
personnel  and  units  today. 

The  U.S.  Army  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  expeditionary  deployment  process  and 
began  the  implementation  of  transformation  initiatives,  such  as  the  Army  Force  Generation 
(ARFORGEN)  model.  The  ARFORGEN  model  is  a  structured  progression  of  increased  unit 
readiness  over  time,  resulting  in  recurring  periods  of  availability  of  trained,  ready  and  cohesive 
units  prepared  for  operational  deployment  in  support  of  regional  combatant  commander 
requirements.34  The  ARFORGEN  process  will  create  operational  readiness  cycles  wherein 
individual  units  increase  their  readiness  over  time,  culminating  in  full  mission  readiness  and 
availability  for  deployment.  The  goal  is  to  be  able  to  generate  forces  that  will  support  one 
operational  deployment  in  three  years  for  the  active-component  and  one  operational 
deployment  in  six  years  for  the  reserve-component.35  The  ARFORGEN  model,  once  fully 
implemented,  may  prove  to  reduce  actual  PERSTEMPO;  however,  until  the  U.S.  Army  can 
disengage  from  current  combat  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

There  is  potential  with  the  U.S.  Army  restructuring  from  division  to  brigade  based  units  to 
enlarge  the  available  force  pool  and  allow  Soldiers  and  units  more  time  between  deployments 
and  shorten  the  overall  duration  of  those  deployments.  This  restructuring  is  referred  to  as 
“modularity”.  With  as  many  as  48  combined  arms  brigade  combat  teams  and  an  increased  size 
of  maneuver  organizations,  the  U.S.  Army  will  field  at  least  77  brigade  combat  teams  by  the 
year  201  1 .36  This  growth  in  the  deployable  force  pool,  combined  with  the  U.S.  Army  assigning 
Soldiers  to  brigades  for  longer  periods,  will  increase  combat  readiness  and  reduce  turnover. 

With  more  Soldiers  remaining  available  for  deployment  on  any  given  day,  the  Army  will  move 
from  an  individual  replacement  process  to  a  unit  process.  This  should  allow  Soldiers  to  train, 
deploy,  fight  and  redeploy  together,  a  factor  that  has  proven  over  time  to  reduce  stress,  guard 
against  PTSD,  reduce  poor  unit  cohesion  and  increase  family  support  operations  success.  Unit 
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replacement  creates  greater  stability  and  predictability  for  Soldiers  and  families  and  reduces  the 
strain  of  high  OPTEMPO. 

U.S.  Army  doctrine  dictates  that  for  every  unit  deployed,  two  units  are  held  in  reserve.  As 
of  September  2006,  the  U.S.  Army  has  only  one  unit  in  reserve  for  every  unit  deployed.37  The 
Army  currently  has  39  active  duty  combat  brigades  available  under  the  modularity  plan,  with  a 
projected  FY  2007  end  state  of  42  Brigade  Combat  Teams  (BCTs).  In  FY  2007,  approximately 
20  combat  brigades  will  remain  committed  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.38  This  projection  pre-dates 
the  Presidential  directive  for  a  “surge”  force  of  21,500  in  Iraq  and  anticipated  a  steady  reduction 
of  forces  required  in  Afghanistan,  as  NATO  forces  assumed  more  of  the  burden  there.  That 
assumption  has  proven  to  be  overly  optimistic,  with  the  3rd  Brigade  Combat  Team,  10th 
Mountain  Division  receiving  four  month  extension  orders  in  late  January,  2007. 

Projection  of  the  Adverse  Effects  on  Future  U.S.  Army  Retention  and  Recruiting 

The  strategic  implications  of  the  one  year  combat  deployments  are  beginning  to  fester  and 
appear  in  the  services  spending  trends  with  regard  to  recruiting  and  retention.  The  U.S.  Army 
has  had  to  increase  the  military  pay  and  benefits  for  its  personnel  by  approximately  29  percent 
from  2000-2004,  in  order  to  attract  new  recruits  and  retain  its  serving  members.39  The  largest 
projected  cost  increase  is  for  military  pay,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  projects  will  grow 
annually  by  three  and  one-half  percent  through  the  year  2009.  This  in  concert  with  the  combat 
zone  tax  benefits  will  represent  a  combined  cost  of  approximately  $6.4  billion  dollars.40  This  is  a 
huge  expense  considering  the  previous  years  of  the  all  volunteer  Army  growth  and  the  forecasts 
for  an  additional  7,000  Soldiers  annually. 

Without  a  reduction  in  unit  OPTEMPO,  and  a  slowing  of  individual  Soldier  PERSTEMPO, 
the  Army  will  begin  to  experience  increased  recruiting  and  retention  shortfalls.  As  the  pace  of 
operations  has  steadily  grown,  the  Army’s  ability  to  retain  Soldiers  has  been  remarkably 
responsive.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  “tax  free”  first  and  second  term  reenlistments,  when 
conducted  in  a  combat  zone.  In  an  effort  to  enhance  retention,  substantial  additional  bonuses 
are  also  being  offered  for  combat  reenlistments.41  In  FY  2006,  the  U.S.  Army  operated  at  a 
deficit  of  approximately  1 8,000  personnel  in  the  junior  enlisted  ranks.42  This  means  that  even  if 
it  is  able  to  meet  the  lofty  recruiting  and  retention  goals,  the  U.S.  Army  can  expect  to  remain 
undermanned  in  these  junior  enlisted  ranks  by  about  30,000  Soldiers  when  stop  loss  actions  are 
included.43  With  these  factors  being  considered  it  is  worth  noting  that  so  many  of  the  force  has 
chosen  to  remain  in  uniform.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  the 
face  of  third  and  fourth,  year  long  combat  deployments  in  such  a  compressed  period  of  time? 
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Low  morale,  as  a  result  of  the  lengthy,  one  year  combat  deployments  can  also  affect  the 
U.S.  Army  officer  corps.  The  ability  to  retain  captains,  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  is 
becoming  more  difficult  and  more  senior  officers  are  retiring  at  the  first  opportunity.  An  indicator 
of  this  manning  challenge  is  the  promotion  rate  increases  across  the  officer  corps  and  the 
growing  officer  attrition  rates.  In  2005,  the  U.S.  Army  promoted  an  astonishing  97  percent  of  all 
eligible  captains  to  the  rank  of  major,  up  from  a  historical  average  of  75  percent.44  More 
extraordinary  was  the  promotion  rate  from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel,  at  86  percent  eligible,  up 
from  previous  averages  of  70  percent.45  It  is  speculated  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  fill  the 
added  officer  positions  created  by  the  transition  to  the  modular  force  and  to  off-set  a  higher 
number  of  resignations  in  the  wake  of  multiple  unit  rotations  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  junior 
officer  (lieutenants  and  captains)  attrition  rate  rose  from  6.3  percent,  to  8.6  percent  in  2004 
while  majors  rose  from  6.4  percent  to  seven  percent  in  2005. 46  The  rate  of  lieutenant  colonels 
departing  the  U.S.  Army  was  the  highest  in  more  than  a  decade,  at  over  13  percent,  in  2005. 
These  statistics  support  the  premise  that  the  strain  on  the  Soldier  and  the  family  is  growing  to 
the  point  that  they  are  beginning  to  vote  with  their  feet,  choosing  to  complete  their  service 
obligations  and  seek  employment  in  the  civilian  sector. 

Strategic  Deployment  Length  Options  for  U.S.  Army  Combat  and  Other  Operational  Tours 
The  military  requirements  for  the  conduct  of  a  counterinsurgency  are  population  control 
and  local  security.  These  requirements  demand  a  military  strategy  that  provides  for  a  quantity 
of  security  forces  (either  police  or  military)  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  geography  of 
the  battle  space.  Essential  to  such  a  military  operation  are  security  forces  that  protect  the 
population  and  deny  support  to  the  insurgents.  In  reconstruction  and  stability  operations,  the 
force  dedicated  to  establishing  order  will  generally  be  larger  in  number  than  the  forces 
dedicated  to  the  combat  operations  phase  of  a  campaign.  These  forces  are  more  concerned 
with  the  political  aspects  of  a  “hearts  and  minds”  counterinsurgency  campaign.  History  shows 
that  counterinsurgency  operations  generally  take  an  extended  period  of  time  to  be  successful. 
The  current  adversaries  of  the  United  States  in  the  WOT  are  prepared  to  fight  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  According  to  some  counterterrorism  experts,  “Al-Qaeda  is 
planning  for  the  long  term,  a  decade  into  the  future...,  gradually  fielding  more  than  one 
thousand  operatives  in  Europe  over  the  next  ten  years.”47  Considering  an  enemy  with  such  a 
patient  mind  set  and  the  acknowledgements  by  U.S.  leaders  that  this  will  be  a  “long  war”,  a 
sustainable,  long  term  military  employment  strategy  must  be  developed  to  address  this  problem. 
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There  are  many  potential  strategic  policies  to  address  this  growing  problem.  With  the  long 
term  projections  for  increased  deployments  and  conflicts  erupting  in  the  Middle  East  and  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  on  a  routine  basis,  a  sustainable  deployment  rate  is  imperative.  Three  possible 
deployment  options  (four,  six  and  nine  months  duration)  will  be  discussed,  with  a 
recommendation  for  a  six  month  BOG  combat  deployment,  as  the  policy  the  U.S.  Army  should 
employ  to  sustain  its  current  and  projected  force  requirements. 

Option  1  -  Four  Month  Combat  Deployments 

The  first  strategic  policy  option  is  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  adopt  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s,  policy  of 
a  four  month  combat  deployment.  This  provides  several  obvious  advantages:  the  forces 
actually  in  combat  will  only  be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  combat  environment  for  a  very 
limited  period  of  time,  family  hardship  is  cut  down  significantly  to  a  level  66  percent  less  than  the 
current  one  year  deployment,  and  there  is  no  need  to  redeploy  and  deploy  the  Soldier  for  a  Rest 
and  Relaxation  (R  &  R)  Leave  at  the  mid-point  of  the  combat  tour.  A  break  of  some  sort,  such 
as  a  four  day,  out  of  theater  pass,  should  be  considered  in  order  to  sustain  mentally  and 
physically  alert  personnel.  The  disadvantages  are:  limited  time  for  deployment  “friction,”  often 
caused  by  weather  or  limited  transportation  assets,  reduction  of  the  time  for  integration  and 
“right  seat  ride”  orientation  for  the  outgoing  and  incoming  key  leaders,  and  the  myriad  of 
sustainment  and  logistics  support  tasks  would  have  to  be  increased  three-fold  from  the  current 
rate  of  unit  and  personnel  turnover.  This  option  is  not  widely  used  by  other  services  or  nations; 
thus  there  is  limited  experiential  data  available  on  the  strategic  value  of  this  deployment  timing. 

Option  2  -  Six  Month  Combat  Deployments 

The  second  strategic  policy  option  is  a  six  month  combat  deployment.  This  is  the  combat 
deployment  length  that  the  U.S.  Navy  uses  and  is  similar  to  the  U.S.  Marines  (seven  months), 
as  well  as  most  troop  contributing  nations  to  ongoing  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The 
advantages  of  the  six  month  combat  deployment  are  numerous:  allows  for  a  mid-tour  leave,  if 
deemed  necessary  by  the  executing  combatant  command,  retains  a  greater  degree  of  time  for 
“right  seat  ride”  orientation  and  integration  into  the  combat  environment,  it  reduces  the  time  of 
the  family  hardship  by  50  percent  from  the  current  year  long  deployments,  brings  the  Soldier 
more  in  line  with  the  Sailor,  Marine  and  to  some  extent,  Airman,  as  well  as  the  coalition  partner 
forces,  and  reduces  the  level  of  exhaustion  experienced  by  Soldiers  when  deployed  in  combat 
for  a  year  at  a  time  and  finally,  it  allows  for  a  good  level  of  strategic  flexibility  in  the  event  the 
unit  is  required  to  be  extended.  These  disadvantages  remain:  there  may  be  some  positions  that 
the  ability  to  build  a  strong  relationship  with  the  local  population  or  key  leadership  may  be 
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inhibited,  until  the  ARFORGEN  model  and  modularity  are  fully  implemented  the  number  of 
deployments  will  remain  on  the  rise,  and  there  will  be  double  the  current  requirements  for 
logistical  support  and  sustainment  turnover  operations. 

Option  3  -  Nine  Month  Combat  Deployments 

Finally,  the  nine  month  combat  deployment  will  be  discussed.  The  advantages  of  the  nine 
month  deployment  are:  it  allows  for  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  conduct  “right  seat  ride”  and 
combat  integration,  it  provides  more  continuity  for  relationship  building  (when  that  is  a  required 
element  of  the  deployed  Soldier),  reduces  the  logistical  and  sustainment  transition  burden,  and 
nine  months  will  provide  some  strategic  flexibility  for  the  potential  extension  of  a  unit  or 
individual  Soldier  in  combat,  while  providing  a  25  percent  reduction  of  the  family  hardship  from 
current  deployment  timings.  The  disadvantages  are  as  follows:  the  nine  month  combat  tour 
remains  significantly  longer  than  the  other  services  and  nations,  and  there  would  be  only  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  strategic  flexibility  provided  in  the  event  that  an  extension  is  required.  The 
individual  level  of  fatigue  would  remain,  to  a  large  degree,  similar  to  the  year  long  deployers 
causing  a  mid-tour  R  and  R  Leave  program  to  remain  in  effect. 

Previous  U.S.  Army  protracted  combat  experience  shows  that  we  have  learned  little  over 
the  decades  that  have  passed  in  the  interim  since  we  drew  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  a  close  over 
30  years  ago.  In  Vietnam,  American  Soldiers  and  Marines  served  operational  combat  tours  as 
long  as  12  to  13  months.48  More  recently,  most  western  governments  have  been  reluctant  to 
impose  such  enduring  individual  and  unit  commitments.  European  countries  and  the  United 
States  had  evolved  to  six  month,  or  less  tours  in  peacekeeping  operations  (i.e.,  Sinai,  Bosnia, 
Kosovo,  etc.).  Even  in  the  multi-national  efforts  that  are  evolving  in  Afghanistan,  the  force 
contributing  nations  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  send  their  combat  troops 
to  Afghanistan  on  a  traditionally  effective  six  month  combat  tour. 

Recommended  Option  -  Six  Month  Combat  Deployments 

The  comparison  of  the  three  strategic  policy  options:  four,  six  and  nine  month  combat 
deployments,  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  six  month  combat  deployment  is  the  way  to  go.  The 
difficulty  arises  with  the  current  over  stretched  U.S.  Army  posture.  This  option  is  an  obvious 
benefit  to  both  the  Soldier  and  the  family;  however,  the  ability  to  implement  this  option  rests  on 
the  following  factors:  the  U.S.  Army’s  transformation  to  modularity;  effective  implementation  of 
the  ARFORGEN  model  (projected  to  be  complete  in  FY  2013);  the  recruitment,  training  and 
fielding  of  the  expanded  U.S.  Army  end-strength;  and  finally,  changes  to  the  strategic 
employment  process  of  the  reserve-component.  The  sooner  the  U.S.  Army  can  effect  these 
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changes  to  its  force  structure  and  implement  them,  the  sooner  the  U.S.  Army  can  adjust  to  the 
six  month  combat  deployment.  Thus,  making  a  policy  change  to  a  shorter  combat  tour  for  the 
U.S.  Army  may  make  great  sense  in  the  long  term  strategic  view;  it  may  simply  not  be  feasible 
in  the  near  term. 

Final  Thoughts  on  This  Strategic  Dilemma 

Less  apparent  than  the  stress  and  anxiety  the  Soldier  may  encounter  is  the  mounting 
stress  that  the  Soldier’s  family  members  have  to  endure.  With  the  recent  trend  of  extending 
units  already  in  the  midst  of  one  year  deployments  (units  from  Alaska,  Germany  and  New  York) 
and  the  stretched  manning  levels  of  the  active  component  force,  will  this  be  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel’s  back?  Families  of  the  most  patriotic  and  self-less  mold  will  begin  to  question  why 
they  have  to  continuously  sacrifice  so  much.  I  suggest  that  if  we  maintain  the  current  pace  and 
duration  of  U.S.  Army  combat  deployments  it  will  result  in  many  of  the  best  Soldiers  deciding 
that  a  military  career  is  too  perilous  and  taxing  for  them  and  their  families.  Will  a  shift  to  a  six 
month  combat  deployment  policy  for  the  U.S.  Army  forces  result  in  greater  retention,  enhanced 
recruiting  and  decreased  stress?  I  can  not  predict  the  future  with  100  percent  clarity;  however,  I 
can  project  that  it  will  have  a  significant  positive  effect  on  the  U.S.  Army,  boost  morale  of  the 
Soldiers  and  their  families  and  most  importantly,  demonstrate  an  enduring  commitment  to  the 
professionals  who  stand  on  point  for  our  Nation  during  this  time  of  war. 
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